4 HE two-volume report entitled Negro Education: 
| A Study of the Private and Higher Schools for Col- 
- ored People in the United States and issued in 
= Washington this week by the United States Bureau 
‘of Education, comes at a time when the awakened national 
consciousness widens the appeal of any comprehensive state- 
/ ment of an element so intimately bound up in America’s 
)| potential strength as is the Negro problem. ‘The fact <hat 
Hehe rural South is drawing so largely on the rest of America 
| for farm products at a time when the food surplus is jealously 
' guarded, only heightens public interest in conditions below 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

| Thomas Jesse Jones, specialist in the education of racial 
groups, has spent the past three years in an intensive investiga- 
‘tion of the 625 private schools and the 122 higher public 
schools for the Negro, the survey being made possible by the 
cooperation of the Phelps-Stokes Fund with the federal 
bureau. As a background for this task he has also studied the 
‘elementary school systems of the sixteen southern states and 
has collected official reports and statistics, so that he is able 
‘to throw into relief the concrete results of fifty years of state 
-and- philanthropic activity for the education of the Negro. 
Further than that, the many months spent in personal field 
| work by him and a staff of expert assistants enable him to 
weigh nicely the factors now at work and to present a general 
policy for bringing teamwork into the mushroom growth of 
‘schools. ‘This is how he states the needs and the method of 
‘meeting them: 


_ The education of the Negroes in the United States involves much 
more than the instruction of a people fifty years removed from 
‘slavery. It involves the adjustment of that group to the economic, 
“Civic and spiritual possibilities of a democracy. Never was greater 
‘opportunity for service offered to any nation than that presented 
‘by the need ofthe American Negro for an education that will fit 
him to undertake the responsibilities of life in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Never was there a more searching test of democratic ideals 
than the present necessity of a wise adjustment of the hopes and 
‘aspirations of 10,000,000 black people, and the standards and prin- 
ciples of the 90,000,000 white people of the United States... . 


_ Though the movements herein outlined are but slender begin- 
“nings, they are deeply significant. They indicate that democracy’s 
‘plan for the solution of the race problem in the southland is not 
primarily in the philanthropies and wisdom of northern people; nor 
is it in the desires and struggles of the colored people; nor yet in 
the first-hand knowledge and daily contacts of the southern white 
people. Democracy’s plan is in the combination of the best thought 
and the deepest sympathy and the most abiding faith of these three 
groups working with mutual faith in one another. E 


Farm Training for Negroes 
The Essential Factor in Colored Education in the South 


It is just because he sees the need for something more than 
book-learning that Dr. Jones takes issue with a great deal 
of what is being done by the South, the Negro and the North 
(wh: lL is pouring more than $2,500,000 a year into southern 
schools) for the education of the 8,500,000 colored persons 
in the South. He shows that the South is 77.5 per cent rural, 
the Negro population being 80 per cent rural; that there are 
about 3,000,000 colored persons engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, cultivating upwards of 100,000,000 acres; that, as own- 
ers and renters of land, the Negroes are farming 41,500,000 
acres, or twice the amount of land tilled either in Virginia or 
in New England; that, in short, it is in the country districts 
that the Negro has made his most remarkable progress yet 
still presents his most pressing needs. 

Despite this clear-cut proof that the problem of educating 
the Negro is primarily a rural one, the public and private 
schools for the colored people ignore the fact, with a few 
notable exceptions. Although Dr. Jones explains at length 
the various conditions which have made for a slow deyelop:- 
ment of public education for the: Negro in the South, a care- 
ful reader of the report cannot escape the feeling that the only 
real contribution which the elementary public schools have 
made in the past fifty years has been a large share in reducing 
the illiteracy rate from approximately 100 per cent to 30 per 
cent. Even in this primary step in education they have been 
aided by the schools supported by northern contributions or 
by the sacrifices of the Negroes themselves; yet Dr. Jones 
justly points out that the private schools have been less active 
in this field than is generally understood in the North. 

As for the southern conception of literacy, it can be sur- 
mised when one learns that more than one-half of the 30,000 
teachers in the colored schools have had as preparation for 
their work an education equivalent to the first six elementary 
grades or less. Supplementing the elementary schools are 122 
secondary institutions for which the South appropriates a 
third of a million dollars annually. Not only is this provi- 
sion for higher education inadequate, but the authorities exer- 
cise. an interest in and supervision over the existing schools, 
that is far from satisfactory. 

Turning to the 625 private institutions, Dr. Jones rates 
only 266 of them as essential parts of the educational sys- 
tems of their respective communities. Not only do they pro- 
vide a large part of the existing opportunities for secondary 
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education for the colored people of the South, but they form 
practically the sole means for their collegiate training. Split- 
ting the whole group of 625 schools into their component parts, 
it is found that 118 are maintained by independent boards of 
trustees. “This division includes the 85 institutions which make 
a pretense of teaching agricultural training and which to- 
gether employ only 115 teachers of agriculture. The next 
division is that of the 354 schools maintained by white church 
boards, and here even less emphasis is placed upon teaching 
pupils from the farms how to farm. ‘The third division, that 
of the 153 institutions under the control of the colored de- 
nominations, ignores to all intents and purposes both agricul- 
tural and industrial instruction. More Latin and Greek are 
taught than in the schools of Massachusetts. On this question 
of an educational policy which fails to adapt itself to the 
community needs, Dr. Jones says among other things: 


Preparation for rural life is the greatest educational problem of 
the white and colored people of the South. The rural education 
of the Negro is absolutely essential, not only to the welfare of the 
race, but also to the successful development of the southern states. 
Though rural opportunities are perhaps least appreciated by the 
educated group of colored people, they are those in which the 
Negroes are making their most remarkable gains. Rural life rep- 
resents both the best progress and the greatest needs of the colored 
people. All plans for their improvement must give large consid- 
eration to the problems of the rural Negroes, 

Important as this phase of education is, both to the South and to 
the colored people, the public and private facilities provided are 
very inadequate. Other than the agricultural and mechanical 
schools, largely maintained by federal funds, the states make prac- 
tically no provision for agricultural education. Of the private 
schools, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Institute and a few smaller 
institutions are making a genuine effort to prepare pupils for rural 
life. With very few exceptions, however, the colored schools have 
failed to develop an interest in rural problems. The large majority 
have not even tried. 

The explanation of the indifference is in the conviction of the 
colored people that the way to prosperity is the study of literary 
subjects and especially the classical languages. In this way they 
are following the example of the white people, who are only now 
beginning to see the error of their belief. This conviction is em- 
phasized by the life of drudgery which the pupils in colored schools 
have always seen to be the lot of colored farmers. Their own lim- 
ited education, also, makes them loath to lose any opportunity to 
master the wonders of the printed page. 

A partial explanation for the failure of the schools ies in poorly 
prepared agricultural teachers who have themselves only a weak- 
hearted belief in rural life. With inadequate training and a luke- 
warm interest in their subject, these teachers have endeavored to 
make use of large farms in their educational efforts. Failure was 
inevitable. The emphatic conclusion of this study is, therefore, that 
the first step in rural education should be the enthusiastic advocacy 
of the theory and practice of gardening for every colored pupil. 


Starting with the simple courses in gardening, which re- 
quire no great amount of preparation for the teacher and 
no heavy expense in plant, Dr. Jones would then build up an 
educational pyramid of which the next step would be schools 
giving two-year courses in agriculture for the older children, 
most of whom will live out their lives on a 30- or 40-acre 
farm; next, institutions providing foug-year courses for the 
older boys who are ambitious to manage large farms or to 
become themselves teachers of agriculture. Naturally, his 
scheme provides also for a similar development in the teach- 
ing of industries. While the children are learning gardening, 
they should also be taught manual training; those who go on 
into the higher schools, should learn the simple processes of, 
say, blacksmithing and carpentry while they are being given 
the two-year farming course, and so on. As for the girls, they, 
too, should start with gardening and then, as they advance in 
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collegiate provision for a race of 10,000,000 persons who m 


_of the first grade. 
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school grade, get ever wider practice in household economy 
the domestic sciences. 

It is apparent that Dr. Jones places his greatest emphas 
on the agricultural and industrial end because his investi 
tion has proved to him that the educational policy for 
southern Negro has over-emphasized the literary and 
legiate side and that it must be brought back to a just equ 
brium. He urges, however, the importance of having adequ 


develop their required quota of business and professional m 
and especially teachers and ministers who will have the ba 
ground and training to lead their race. To this end he pr 
sents an outline for the reorganization and development c/| 
the higher scholastic and technical facilities. He finds the) 
many of the so-called colleges have neither the income, equip | 
ment, faculty, nor even the student body to measure up t/ 
collegiate standards. Such institutions he would make int 
good secondary schools, concentrating upon Howard Uni) 
versity, Fisk University and Meharry Medical College as th| ! 
three institutions now worthy to be developed into collegd) ) 
So developed, he says, they will take amp 
care of the present collegiate requirements of the race. 

Dr. Jones presupposes through his entire argument 
necessity that the public school systems of the southern state 
be developed as rapidly as possible to assume the entire rd| 
sponsibility for the elementary education of the colored peopl: 
thus freeing the private institutions for the special phases 
higher education for which they are pre-eminently fitted. 
states emphatically that the time has come to call a halt to th 
establishment of any more private schools, and to concentrat! 
upon the development of the existing institutions of greates | 
promise. | 

In urging that the, North continue its notable record ¢ 
generosity in the gifts both of money and of devoted me) i 
and women who have consecrated their lives to teaching t 
Negroes in humble schools throughout the South, Dr. Jon 
makes of his second volume a handbook for the guidance | 
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the prospective philanthropist ; he discusses each private schoc | 
in turn and appends his recommendations for its future da) 
velopment, or, in some few cases, for its discontinuance. q 

Potential contributors who want to know what sort of sug| 
port their gifts will receive from the state school systems wi 
find some interesting reading in the statistics cited in the firs | 
volume. These figures are compiled from official reports an) | 
they show, among other things, that the colored public schoo) | 
are getting on the average one-fourth of the appropriatior | 
which they would receive if the state funds were divided be} 
tween the white and Negro schools on the basis of relativ 
populations. This comparison applies to the elementar | 
schools; in the apportionment of funds for the state secondar, 
schools, the Negro gets about one-seventh of his due. Th 
inequality in some of the Black Belt counties expands, in th} 
case of the elementary schools, to the point where for ever 
$22.22 spent on the education of a white child, $1.78 # 
allotted to the Negro. But Dr. Jones testifies to a growin) 
sense of duty among the progressive southerners to measure u_ 
more fully to their responsibility to their 8,500,000 blac) 
neighbors, and he has “‘an abiding faith” that the North, thi} 
South and the Negro are equal to the task of straightenins 
things out if they will pull together for the sake of th 
democracy. 


HETHER a year hence we are in the depths of 
war—and we must act as if this were certain— 
or on the threshold of a world-wide period of 
reconstruction, the intense and profound sense of 
the reality, in the face of the total situation of nearly all that 
the conference includes, must be maintained and developed. 
The projection of this new emphasis on into the coming years 
represents an opportunity of unparalleled importance. 

A fresh recognition of the great part to be played by the 
‘volunteer was a striking phase of the discussions at Pittsburgh. 
Everyone is today called to wartime duty. ‘The agencies rep- 
resented by the conference must be relied upon to provide 
- training and leadership for all outside the military ranks who 
‘come forward to re-enforce the army and sustain the fabric 
1G: the nation. It is to be hoped that when we meet a year 
' hence at Kansas City each section—laying aside all restricted 
_ professional traditions—will be able to present reports and 
forecasts covering considerable new projects for the use of 
volunteer service. 
| The war, as Bishop Canevin pointed out, is serving to lessen 
the isolation of the different religious communions from one 
‘another. There is good prospect that next year there will be 
‘a fuller participation on the part of direct representatives of 
the church in its various branches than ever before. This will 
‘mean sound progress toward distinctively present-day ethical 

fruitage on the part of religion and toward a freer and higher 

Fviritcal note in social work. 
The war places the last exaction upon science. “The con- 
ference just finished drew more fully and broadly upon the ex- 
pert than ever before. “The next conference, coming to its 
problems with ample notice of their immeasurable seriousness, 
should, at every point when technical questions are involved, 
secure the services of the ablest specialists in the country. The 
readiness with which the leaders in scientific achievement are 
found to adapt themselves to the point of view of the confer- 
ence is a reassuring tribute to both. 

Lay the axe to the root of the tree is henceforth more 
clearly the sentiment of the conference, with a form of organ- 
ization that makes the application more certain. One per- 
‘manent section, in particular, is to be devoted to the issues of 
industrial democracy and one to the coming on of the people in 
the local community; but the true value of the radical move- 
“ment in the conference will come as it sympathetically and 
constructively permeates every section. Let there be placed 
continuously before every phase of activity represented in the 
conference the necessity of the deeper analysis, the broader as- 
sembling of evidence and the resolute prosecution of pene- 
trating, comprehensive plans. It is now happily clear that 
every positive program, however alien in the past, will have 
full rights in the conference. It is definitely hoped, how- 
ever, that the broader platform will induce a general spirit 
of appreciation and approximation rather than anything of 
underestimate and recoil. 

The new name of the conference is organic, creative. 
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Looking Forward 


. A New Name and a New Era in the National Conference 


By Robert A. Woods 


PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


regard to all the complex issues and all the cumulative powers 
that go with the network of human relations. At last fully 
concerned with every outward phase of this protean fabric, the 
conference takes this step at a moment when both baffling 
problems and new revelations are coming as to the inner mazes 
of the human spirit. In this new, as well as in the more fa- 
miliar directions, the lessons of the war will be such as form a 
greatly altered perspective, which the conference should be 
keen to follow. 

Not merely the ascent to a bare normal existence, not merely 
the prevention of evil and suffering, but the exaltation and 
the fulfilment of life for all, is henceforth unmistakably the 
motive of the conference. Let it be understood on all hands, 
however, that in a peculiar degree we recognize and rejoice 
in that fundamental nucleus of our loyal fellowship who go to 
meet the deepest and saddest needs, sorrows, sins, and while 
daring to work, step by step, toward bringing the victims of 
the dark forces of life to their rightful human portion, un- 
cover the clues by which these enemies of mankind may be 
opposed and ended. 

The determined unanimity with which the conference urged 
national prohibition for wartime and reconstruction period 
shows how fundamental is the common interest which unites 
its vast and varied constituency. It may be that by another 
year much of its best thought will be concentrated upon the 
almost unimaginable prospects that would lie before every 
branch of social work without the endless ramifications of the 
curse of alcohol. 

The most effective maintenance of the nation at war must 
be the central and dominating consideration; but if within 
the year there are genuine prospects of the great truce, the his- 
toric question taking precedence of all others will be: How 
can the war be paid for; how can the world be restored? 
When all the resources in reserve are inventoried, it will be 
found that in the wide and bold application of the principles 
and methods of social work lies the greatest potency for the 
recovery of both man and money power even to the degree in 
which they have been destroyed. Here in any case is a sugges- 
tion of the measure which the conference should apply to the 
future of its field of service. 

The group of men and women who fifty years ago in Lon- 
don laid the foundations of organized charity and of the work 
of the settlements, began with “the principle of locality.” 
‘They sought to reconstruct the neighborhood unit. But they 
proceeded to articulate neighborhood to neighborhood into a 
new and humanized city formation. And this was only a next 
step. Their underlying watchword was nothing less than 
“the whole nation organized for righteousness.” Some of 
the founders of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, their American contemporaries, in the new national 
consciousness following the civil war, had much the same pur- 
pose. In the present crisis the forces of history seem in many 
ways to be preparing a state of things in which this prophecy 
might be brought to pass. 
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The Task of Civilian War Relief — 


IX 


HERE are three books which every Red Cross 

civilian relief worker should read. “They are: A Lay- 

man’s Handbook of Medicine, by Dr. Richard C. 

Cabot; Health and Disease, by Dr. Roger I. Lee, 
who occupies the chair of Hygiene at Harvard University; 
and How to Live, by Professor Irving Fisher and Dr. Lyman 
Fisk. 

These books are important not because they discuss the 
treatment of disease, but because they tell about the main- 
tenance of health. Indeed, one of the most valuable func- 
tions of the civilian relief worker will be helping those under 
her care to keep well. 

Despite the vigorous campaigns for the prevention of dis- 
ease and for sanitation and personal hygiene, most people still 
put off taking thought about the proper care of their bodies 
until after they have had the importance of so doing empha- 
sized to them by an attack of sickness. “Therefore, although 
the social worker should not wait until disease makes its ap- 
pearance in a household before showing a family how to live 
hygienically, she ought not to fail to use the educational 
opportunity afforded by the interest in health that an experi- 
ence with sickness arouses. 


When in Doubt Call the Doctor 


Tuis fact makes medical examination all the more impor- 
tant. When the civilian relief worker observes the symptoms 
of disease she should encourage the family to consult a physi- 
cian. In many cities the leading doctors are volunteering 
their services to the Red Cross Civilian Relief Committee, so 
that the wives and children of soldiers and sailors may be 
sure of receiving the most competent medical advice available. 

Social workers have found that a diagnosis in writing 1s 
far more effective than one made verbally. The New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has a 
special blank which it asks the doctor to use in recording the 
results of examination. “This card has room for the name 
of the dispensary and of the doctor; the name, age, address, 
occupation of the patient, and the date. It then provides 
for the following medical statements; temperature, pulse, 
respiration, weight, past history, present illness, diagnosis, 
prognosis, does patient need hospital or dispensary care? 
When? Is present occupation injurious? Country outing 
advisable? Treatment suggested, remarks. 

The civilian relief worker may not be able to diagnose a 
patient’s condition. She can, however, help in carrying out 
the treatment suggested. If hospital care is required, if an 
outing in the country or rest in a convalescent home is neces- 
sary, if a special diet is needed, she should see that it is ob- 
tained. She should cultivate the point of view of the nurse 
in feeling that doctor’s orders must be carried out and carried 
out promptly and effectively. 

Usually the homes in which there has been sickness or in 
which there is sickness or danger of sickness, will be the homes 
most ready to take advantage of any sanitary and hygienic 
measures that may be suggested. This was illustrated by the 


1This article, the ninth of a series on civilian relief, is based upon two 
lectures delivered by Bessie S. Le Lacheur, superintendent of the Bureau 
of Educational Nursing of the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, as part of the course on civilian relief now being 
conducted in New York with the sanction of the American Red Cross by 
the New York School of Philanthropy. The articles are being written by 
Karl de Schweinitz, of the New York Charity Organization Society. 
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way in which infant mortality from general causes was re- 
duced last summer in New York when the presence of poli-. 
omyelitis made everyone realize the importance of prophylaxis. 
The health of the child is the most effective argument for 
convincing people of the necessity for a hygienic home. 

The elements of household hygiene are relatively simple. 


The refrigerator, if the family has one, should be cleaned 
There is no value - 


thoroughly every week with hot soapsuds. 
in putting clean milk into a dirty refrigerator. 


Milk must 


always be kept covered in order that it may be safeguarded 
All containers of milk should be | 


from flies, dirt and dust. 
carefully cleaned and boiled. 

Garbage should be kept in closed receptacles. 
should be put away between meals and should be covered. 
While many homes may not have bathrooms, nearly all will 
have their own closets. “These should be washed daily. A 
brush should be used for this purpose and the closet should 
be flushed with soda hot enough to boil. 

Personal hygiene is essential for everybody, but most of 
all for the expectant mother. ‘The civilian relief worker 
should see that such a mother does not overwork and that she 
has nourishing food. ‘The mother should be examined by a 


physician and should return for observation as often as nec- | 


essary. ‘The importance of breast-feeding should be empha- 
sized. ‘This means that if possible the baby should not be 
weaned at the earliest before it is six months old. In many 
cities there are milk stations, infant welfare stations, health 
stations and the like, where the mother can go for consulta- 
tion and advice. Social workers have made the most suc- 


cessful use of these stations when they have taken the mother | 


there and introduced her to the nurse in charge, or when 


they have made special arrangements to have the nurse call || 
at the home. For many women it is not easy to meet strangers © 
and some such procedure as this makes a pleasant introduction. 


Obvious though it may seem, there are hundreds of mothers 
who do not realize how necessary it is that their children 
should have an abundance of sleep. Children should be in 
bed by eight o’clock and of course their windows should be 
kept open. Many women are converted to sleeping with 
open windows by being told that at night there is less dust 
and the air is therefore cleaner than in the day time. 


The Tubless Family 


WueznzE there is no bathtub, bathing becomes an effort, espe- 
cially when the family is large. The taking of a sponge bath, 
at least once a week, however, should be encouraged. _Nerv- 
ous children should be given a warm bath before they go to 
bed. If there is no tin tub the laundry tubs can be requisi- 
tioned. It is good to encourage the bathing of the neck and 
chest of the child in the morning. 

The finger nails of most children are allowed to be long 
and dirty. To keep them short is to make cleanliness easier. 
The tendency among many families is to overclothe the chil- 
dren. This is especially true where there are babies. Care 
should be taken to see that the clothing is not too tight, but 
that it is loose and comfortable. 

One of the best ways of being sure that the children are 
using the tooth brush is to comment upon the condition of 
the teeth. With girls it is enough to say something about 
how good looking the teeth are. The importance of clean 
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teeth to a strong physique is the argument that appeals to 
| boys. 
Constipation is one of the ways in which many sicknesses 
get their start. “To avoid it, coarse food should be included 
/ in the diet. Cereals, fruits, stewed fruits, green vegetables 
| should be eaten, plenty of water drunk. Exercise, and par- 
ticularly for adults, abdominal exercise should be taken and 
the habit of regularity in going to the toilet should be cul- 
tivated. 

Pediculosis, that is, the presence of vermin in the hair and 
scalp, is more frequently met with by social workers than 
is generally known. Once the head of a child becomes in- 
fected, it is a tedious undertaking to rid the boy or the girl 
of the trouble. One remedy is to wash the head at night 
with kerosene and oil in equal parts or perhaps with a little 
more kerosene than oil. In the morning a thorough shampoo 
should be given. This kills the vermin but not their larvae. 
A brush and hot vinegar will take most of them from the 
hair and the remainder must be picked off. 

When sickness comes into a home the doctor will of course 
diagnose and prescribe. ‘There are, however, certain ways 
in which the social worker can be of help. The mother 
should, for example, be urged to put a sick child into the 
airiest and best lighted room. Only too often the family 
allows the child to lie about in the kitchen when it should 
be undressed and put to bed. Almost without exception, the 
first thing to do for a person who is ill is to administer a laxa- 
tive. Castor oil is to be recommended. 

Upon the mother and the other members of the family the 
importance of care in the disposal of all discharges from the 
body should be stressed. Stools and urine should be promptly 
gotten rid of. Dishes and clothing used by the patient should 
not be generally handled and should be washed separately. 
The patient should be kept apart from the other members of 
the families and not kissed and fondled, as is so commonly 
_ done in many homes. ‘The hands of the person attending the 
| patient should be scrubbed frequently, plenty of soap being 
-|\ used. Especially before eating or handling food should 
_ the hands be washed. The mouth must be protected from 
|. receiving any bits of mucus that might be scattered by the 
| coughing, spitting or sneezing of the patient. If the patient 
is not careful to turn his head away, the visitor should be 
-| sure to turn hers. Proper care is all that is needed to pre- 
|| vent the spread of communicable disease. So generally is 
this fact understood in hospitals that it is considered to be 
bad form for a nurse to get typhoid from a person for whom 
she is caring. 


Visiting Scrub-Women Have Kept Well 


_ Tuar it is possible for a person with little medical experi- 
ence or education to follow these instructions successfully is 
_ shown by the success of the visiting cleaners of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor. They 
r enter a great variety of homes in order to do the scrubbing 
_ that the mother cannot do; yet they have neither contracted 
_ mor carried any communicable disease in the course of their 
work. 
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The presenting symptoms of tuberculosis—loss of weight, 
coughing, night sweats—are now almost universally known. 
The first step toward the successful treatment of consump- 
tion is an early diagnosis. When the social worker suspects 
this disease she should insist upon examination by a compe- 
tent physician. 

Persons who suffer from cardiac troubles should place them- 
selves under observation. The social worker should see that 
the school teacher, if the patient is a child, understands what 
is wrong. If the patient is an adult, an occupation adapted 
to the disease should be obtained. Heavy work is of course 
unsuitable for such patients. Women should not be permitted 
to do heavy washing and arrangements should be made so 
that the family does not have to live on the top floor of a 
tenement, which must be reached by many flights of stairs. 

Except that early surgery is advisable, little definite about 
the treatment of cancer is known. Any lump in the breast 
should be examined and ‘persons suffering from any form of 
stomach trouble should be brought to a physician. 


Encouragement for the Neurasthenic 


NEURASTHENIA is by no means limited to the wealthy. “The 
interest of a friendly visitor is a great help to a patient suffer- 
ing from this affliction. The neurasthenic must be helped to 
form new habits of life and thought and new interests. En- 
couragement is what the patient needs above everything else. 

Orthopedic defects must not be considered as permanent. 
The social worker should promptly bring the person so handi- 
capped under the care of a specialist. Early treatment often 
means early cure. 

Should the visitor have reason to think that some member 
of a family is suffering from syphilis, she should immediately 
arrange for a medical examination. If syphilis” is found 
she should not be discouraged. [he treatment, it is true, 
must be continued for years, but with persistence a cure can 
be effected. 

It is important that the social worker does not allow her- 
self to be affected by any moral implication because of the 
presence of this disease, or for that matter of any other disease. 
The patient should be treated as a patient and given the same 
conscientious care that every patient deserves. Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that again and again the disease is 
innocently contracted. 

The elements of health are simple indeed. If everybody 
were to observe even the few outlines of rules here suggested 
there would be a great decrease in disease. “The social worker 
must not, however, expect to teach these to the family in the 
first visit or the second or the third. They can only be sug- 
gested tactfully and in the course of an intimate acquaintance. 

But the maintenance of health should always be in the 
mind of the worker. ‘To supply financial assistance without 
the rules of hygiene is likely to be a waste of effort. Usually 
the family which is receiving an allowance can be made to 
be eager to observe the suggestions given. “he social worker 
should help it to feel that by keeping a healthful home it is 
discharging a debt to the nation, the duty of producing a 
strong and sturdy citizenship. 


the Youngest 


From the Oldest ot Democracies to 
Elihu Root’s Speech in Petrograd on June 16 | 


R. PRESIDENT and members of the Council of 
Ministers: 
The mission for which I have the honor to 
speak is charged by the government and people 
of the United States of America with a message to the gov- 
ernment and people of Russia. The mission comes from a 
democratic republic. Its members are commissioned and in- 
structed by a President who holds his high office as chief 
executive of more than 100,000,000 free people by virtue of 
popular election, in which more than 18,000,000 votes were 
freely cast, and fairly counted pursuant to law, by universal, 
equal, direct and secret suffrage. 

For 140 years our people have been struggling with the 
hard problems of self-government. With many shortcomings, 
many mistakes, many imperfections, we still have maintained 
order and respect for law, individual freedom and national 
independence. Under the security of our own laws we have 
grown in strength and prosperity. But we value our freedom 
more than wealth. We love liberty and we cherish above all 
our possessions, the ideals for which our fathers fought and 
suffered and sacrificed, that America might be free. 

We believe in the competence of the power of democracy 
and in our heart of hearts abides faith in the coming of a 
better world in which the humble and oppressed of all lands 
may be lifted up by freedom to a heritage of justice and equal 
opportunity. 

The news of Russia’s new-found freedom brought to 
America universal satisfaction and joy. From: all the land 
sympathy and hope went out to the new sister in the circle of 
democracies. And the mission is sent to express that feeling. 

The American democracy sends to the democracy of Russia 
a greeting of sympathy, friendship, brotherhood, godspeed. 
Distant America knows little of the special conditions of Rus- 
sian life which must give form to the government and laws 
which you are about to create. As we have developed our 
institutions to serve the needs of our national character and 
life, so, we assume that you will develop your institutions to 
serve the needs of Russian character and life. 

As we look across the sea we distinguish no party, no class. 
We see great Russia as a whole, as one mighty, striving, aspir- 
ing democracy. We know the self-control, essential kindliness, 
strong common sense, courage, and noble idealism of the Rus- 
sian character. We have faith in you all. We pray for God’s 
blessing upon you all. We believe you will solve your prob- 
lems, that you will maintain your liberty, and that our two 
great nations will march side by side in the triumphant prog- 
ress of democracy until the old order everywhere has passed 
away and the world is free. 

One fearful danger threatens the liberty of both nations. 
The armed forces of a military autocracy are at the gates of 
Russia and the allies. The triumph of German arms will 
mean the death of liberty in Russia. No enemy is at the gates 
of America, but America has come to realize that the triumph 
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of German arms means the death of liberty in the world; that 
we who love liberty and would keep it must fight for it, and) 
fight for it now when the free democracies of the world may’) 
be strong in union, and not delay until they may be beateny 
down separately in succession. 

So America sends another message to Russia—that we are 
going to fight, and have already begun to fight, for your free 
dom equally with our own, and we ask you to fight for our 
freedom equally with yours. We would make your cause ours 
and our cause yours, and, with a common purpose and mutual | 
helpfulness of a firm Divfance make sure of victory over our 
common foe. 4 

You will recognize your own sentiments and purposes in the | 


words of President Wilson to the American Congress, when | 


on the second of April last he advised a declaration of war | 


against Germany. He said: . 3 


We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 
know that in such a government [the German government], fol- | 
lowing such methods, we can never have a friend; and that in | 
the presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to ac- |) 
complish we know not what purpose, there can be no assured se~ 
curity for the democratic governments of the world. We are now. 
about to accept the gauge of battle with this natural foe to liberty, | 
and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the nation te | 
check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now | 
that we see the facts with no veil of false pretence about them, to | 
fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world, and for the libera-~ | 
tion of its peoples, the German peoples included ; for the rights of | 
nations, great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere to | 
choose their way of life "and of obedience. 


The world must be made -safe for democracy. Its peace must | 
be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. | 
We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for | 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of the cham- | 
pions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those | 
rights have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom of | 
nations can make them. 


And you will see the feeling toward Russia with which | 
America has entered the great war in another clause of the | 
same address. President Wilson further declared: 


Does not every American feel/that assurance has been added to | 
our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful and 
heartening things’ that have been happening within the last few 
weeks in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew her best | 
to have been always in fact democratic at heart in all the vital 
habits of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people 
that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude toward life. 
The autocracy that crowned the summit of her political structure, 
long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, 
was not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose, and now 
it has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian people have 
been added, in all their native majesty and might, to the forces that 
are fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. 
Here is a fit partner for a league of honor. 


That partnership of honor in the great struggle for human 
freedom, the oldest of the great democracies now seeks in 
fraternal union with the youngest. Practical and specific 
methods and the possibilities of our allies’ cooperation, the 
members of the mission would be glad to discuss with the mem- 
bers of the government of Russia. 
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“CLEANING UP THE CAMP 
CITIES 
L PASO and San Antonio have abol- 


ished their segregated vice districts. 
St. Louis is undergoing a process of social 
cleansing in behalf of the troops at Jef- 
~ ferson barracks. San Francisco is re- 
‘ported as showing a fair condition of so- 
i ‘cial cleanliness. In all the localities 
_ where army cantonments and concentra- 
| tion camps are being located the same 

| process is—more or less evidently—now 


3 turns from the issuance of a circular let- 
ter by Secretary of War Baker to the 
| governors of all states and to the chair- 
_| men of all state councils of defense. The 
. letter follows: 


under way. 
_ Such are the reported preliminary re- 


} _ Dear Sir: I am very anxious to bring to 
f ‘the attention of the state councils of defense 
|| a matter in which they can be of great serv- 
| ice to the War Department. In the training 
| camps already established or soon to be es- 
| tablished, large bodies of men, selected pri- 
‘ marily from the youth of the country, will 
_\ be gathered together for a period of in- 
tensive discipline and training. The greater 
proportion of this force probably will be 
made up of yourig men who have not yet 
become accustomed to contact with either 
the saloon or the prostitute, and who will be 
at that plastic and generous period of life 
__ when their service to their country should be 

surrounded by safeguards against tempta- 
tions to which they are not accustomed. 

Our responsibility in this matter is not 
open to question. We cannot allow these 
young men, most of whom will have been 
drafted to service, to be surrounded by a 
vicious and demoralizing environment, nor 
{ can we leave anything undone which will 
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_ protect them from unhealthy influences and 
crude forms of temptation. Not only have 
_ we an inescapable responsibility in this mat- 

ter to the families and communities from 

_ which these young men are selected, but, 

from the standpoint of our duty and our 

f determination to create an efficient army, 
| 4 Wwe are bound, as a military necessity, to do 

everything in our power to promote the 
health and conserve the vitality of the men 
in the training camps. 

I am determined that our new training 
camps, as well as the surrounding zones 
within an effective radius, shall not be places 
of temptation and peril. The amendments 
to the army bill recently passed, a copy of 
which I enclose herewith (sections 12 and 
13), give the War Department more au- 
thority in this matter than we previously 
possessed. On the other hand, we are not 
going to be able to obtain the conditions 
necessary to the health and vitality of our 
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soldiers, without the full cooperation of the 
local authorities in the cities and towns near 
which our camps are located, or through 
which our soldiers will be passing in transit 
to other points. 

Will you give earnest consideration to this 
matter in your particular state? I am con- 
fident that much can be done to arouse the 
cities and towns to an appreciation of their 
responsibility for clean conditions; and I 
would suggest that, through such channels 
as may present themselves to you, you im- 
press upon these communities their patriotic 
opportunity in this matter. I would further 
suggest that as an integral part of the war 
machinery your council make itself responsi- 
ble for seeing that the laws of your state 
and of Congress in respect to these matters 
are strictly enforced. This relates not only 
to the camps established under federal au- 
thority, both the present officers’ training 
camps and the divisional training camps 
soon to be opened, but to the more or less 
temporary mobilization points of the national 
guard units. It relates, too, as I have indi- 
cated, to the large centers through which sol- 
diers will constantly be passing in transit 
to other points. 

As I say, the War Department intends to 
do its full part in these matters, but we ex- 
pect the cooperation and support of the lo- 
cal communities. If the desired end cannot 
otherwise be achieved, I propose to move the 
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OR the sake of those who grow 
rich in body and poor in soul by tt; 
For the sake of those who grow poor 
m body and poor in soul by it; 
For the sake of those kept poor in 
body and poor in soul by it; 
For the sake of the fathers unfath- 
ered by it; 
For the sake of the mothers un- 
mothered by it; 
For the sake of the children orphaned 
by it; 

For the sake of those made murderer 
—adulterer—thief—outcast—by it; 
For the sake of the flag it dishonors; 
For the sake of the God it crucifies; 

JARI ON GS 

LAY IT IN THE GRAVE 
COVER IT WITH THE EARTH. 
Then, 

With the millions you have freed, 
Arise and truly sing— 

Of LIBERTY! 


—From Little Adventures with John 
Barleycorn, by Harry Lee and Wil- 
liam H. Matthews; New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 


camps from those neighborhoods in which 
clean conditions cannot be secured. 

In this connection let me call your atten- 
tion to the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities which I have organized to ad- 
vise with me on questions relating to the 
moral hazards in our training centers, as 
well as to the promotion of rational recrea- 
tion facilities within and without the camps. 
The members of this commission are as 
follows: 

Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman; Lee F. 
Hanmer, Thomas J. Howells, Joseph Lee, 
Malcolm L. McBride, John R. Mott, Charles 
P. Neill, Maj. Palmer E. Pierce, U. S. A., 
Joseph E. Raycroft. 

It is possible that the chairman of this 
commission or some of its members will con- 
sult with you in regard to the activities 
which they have in hand. I bespeak for 
them your utmost support and cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 
Chairman of the Council of National De- 
fense. ; 


Chairman Fosdick of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities states that 
El Paso and San Antonio, like other 
cities having army posts, were given to 
understand that if they did not provide 
social conditions which would furnish 
some guaranty of the health of the sol- 
diers, they would not have the oppor- 
tunity to bring the soldiers within their 
gates. The appeal was made on a basis 
of patriotic duty and of the public’s right 
to safeguard the efficiency of its army. 
This appeal has in every case been met 
by a ready response, he says. In a few 
days one of the most vicious sections of 
the entire South was wiped out by the 
El Paso authorities, who did not wait 
for the use of the authority of the sec- 
retary of war to make the change. 

Owing to the fact that numerous in- 
quiries have been made as to responsi- 
bility for conditions about the naval 
camps at Philadelphia, Newport, Brook- 
lyn, Mare Island and other points, the 
Committee on Training Camp Activities 
explains that it has no authority over 
matters outside the War Department. 

The camps and cantonments within 
the authority of the War Department, 
however, will look to this committee to 
furnish means of athletic, musical and 
dramatic entertainment, Y. M. C. A. 
facilities and other features of healthy 
social activity during the period of mili- 
tary training. 
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PROHIBITION BILLS BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


HE dry forces in Congress are be- 

ginning to try out their prohibition 
measures. Senator Shepard has had a 
bill voted out favorably by the judiciary 
committee calling for a bone-dry federal 
amendment to the constitution. 

Besides this, there are numerous 
amendments to the war revenue bill to 
bring about wartime prohibition by tax- 
ation. [hese amendments, offered by 
Senator Gore, are not given even a bow- 
ing acquaintance by the true war-pro- 
hibitionist. In addition to this, the 
Committee on Agriculture has reported 
a bill to prohibit the use of foods and 
feeds in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes and di- 
recting the President to commandeer ex- 
isting stocks of distilled liquors for the 
manufacture of munitions. This bill 
finds more favor with prohibitionists, as 
it strikes at beer and distilled spirits 
alike, and does not leave for sale the 
two years’ supply of distilled spirits now 
in bond, as does the bill favored by 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts. 

A clause in the Lever bill also gives 
the President power to stop foodstuffs 
going into alcoholic beverages. Herbert 
C. Hoover, speaking before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, said: “We 
could save from fifty to sixty million 
bushels of grain on the brewing side, 
after having allowed for the fodder 
proposition, and that grain is of the 
utmost importance to our allies.” 

Other bills are expected out any mo- 
ment. Some which make a dry sound 
are said to have “‘wet fathers.”’ 

Prof. A. E. Taylor, crop expert of 
the Department of Agriculture, said at 
the Senate hearing: “In my opinion, 
on the basis of crop prospects, the need 
of grain, and especially barley, which 
has proved itself valuable as a flour, is 
such as to make it imperative upon us 
after the present maltings have 
been concluded, in about three months, 
to cease the manufacture of malt for 
internal or external or export trade for 
brewing.” 

To meet the prohibitionists, a two- 
page advertisement was inserted in the 
Washington dailies, unsigned, but sup- 
posed to come from the brewers. It 
declares that over 2,000,000 working- 
men want beer as a temperance drink. 
Four years ago a brewer boasted to 
Mrs. Tilton, of Cambridge, that the 
United States would never go dry be- 
cause by the time the bill got to Con- 
gress the brewers would, by means of 
the bartenders’ union, have organized 
labor so under their thumb that no one 
would dare to strike at beer. To a de- 
gree this has been done, but no union 
in a dry state is found among the 528 
labor organizations listed in the adver- 
tisement. Bartenders’ unions in wet 
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states predominate, and often the unions 
are counted twice over and sometimes 
three times, according to W. G. Calder- 
wood, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Wartime Prohibition. But, 
the committee points out, congressmen 
are not analytical and it calls on all 
friends of prohibition to wire or write 
at once to their congressmen and sena- 
tors in support of complete prohibition 
during war. ‘The Senate is the storm- 
center and the northeastern states are 
the backward ones—New York so far 
is wet, Massachusetts wettish and so on. 
“The very most effective way to get the 
attention of congressmen is by wire,” 
says the committee. The fight is by 
no means won—‘‘Congress should know 
that the people oppose this waste. . 
Please help quickly.” 

Among the most recent organizations 
to take a stand in the matter is the 
Instructive District Nursing Associa- 
tion, of Boston, which begs its friends 
“to do all in your power to bring about 
national war prohibition.” Its resolu- 
tions declare: 


The experience of our ninety nurses (who 
visited 14,930 patients last year) keeps vivid- 
ly before us the evil effects of drink, phy- 
sically and socially, at the best of times, and 
we feel certain that its disastrous results will 
be greatly increased by the added temptation 
to drink, which the abnormal social condi- 
tions and the nervous strain of war will 
bring. 

The country has assumed a tremendous 
responsibility for the thousands of young 
men gathered together in the unnatural life 
of concentration camps. These young men, 
who are to be subjected in France to the 
inevitable dangers of wounds and death 
should be safeguarded from the earlier dan- 
gers of drink and the diseases due to it; and 
girls should be safeguarded from the dan- 
gers of relations with men under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

We understand that efforts are being made 
by the government to keep the camp zones 
free from drink, but we are convinced that 
prohibition in such restricted areas cannot 
meet the problem, that vice will be only 
forced back among the civilian population 
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and that the men and women at home who 
work under great strain in the effort to fill) § 
the places of those at the front should be) |™: 
safeguarded likewise from the mental, moral) 9) 
and physical deterioration which drink Prag it 
duces. 

At this time, when the country depends for| 
its safety on the most efficient services of,| 
each citizen, we urge national war prohibi- 
tion as the preventive health measure vi 
should be immediately adopted. 


| \ 


| 
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THE CASE FOR EXEMPTING 
GIFTS 

ONGRESS has now officially be-)| 
fore it the proposal to exempt from) 

the federal income tax contributions “to 
any incorporated association engaged in 
charitable, educational, religious, civic | 
or social work.” The proposal, made | 
in New York city some weeks ago, has: 
been gathering headway, in spite of the | 
bucket of cold water thrown on it at)” 
a luncheon meeting during the National | 
Conference of Social Work at Pitts-|| 
burgh last week. Samuel McCune’ 
Lindsay, professor of social legislation ~ 
in Columbia University, presented it to|| 
the Senate Finance Committee on)! 
June 13 in behalf of a newly organized | 
Committee on War Charity and Social}|” 
Work. Dr, Lindsay is chairman of the) 
committee, and the other members to |~ 
date—it is not yet complete—are the |~ 
following men: ‘ie 


Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Edward T. Devine, | 
Homer Folks, John A. Kingsbury and ve a 
Everit Macy, of New York; President John) 
J. Goodnow of Johns Hopkins University, | 
Baltimore; Warren G. Candler, Atlanta;))_ 
Dwight W. Morrow, Englewood, N. J.3) 
Robert A. Woods, Boston; A. J. McKelway,, 
Washington; George Burnham, Fry Chariag 
C. Harrison, Philadelphia. | 


In a printed statement submitted to, 
the Senate committee, Dr. Lindsay pro- | 
poses that to the eight deductions now | 
allowed there be added the following: | 


Ninth. Gifts or donations to charitable, | 
educational, religious and civic societies or | 
corporations, incorporated under the laws of | 
the United States or of any state, and whose | 
property is or may be exempted from taxa- | 
tion under the existing laws of the jurisdic- 
tion in which the society is incorporated. | 


Much of the work done by these or- 
ganizations, Dr. Lindsay’s statement | 
points out, is done in other countries | 
by the government, and he quotes Prof. | 
E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia, to | 
show that excessive taxation now “will | 
cause a serious diminution of the in- 
comes which are at present largely 
drawn on for the support of educa- | 
tional and philanthropic enterprises” ; 
that such taxation will result in the 
government having to take over such | 
enterprises; and that “the difficult and 
hasty transition from private to public 
activities would in all probability en- 
tail a considerable loss and would seri- 
ously cripple the efficiency of our war 
activities.” 

The government’s loss in taxes would, 
the statement argues, “be a contribu- 
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tion by the government to such work, 
greatly enhanced and augmented in the 
making by the psychological effect upon 
the contributors to charitable and edu- 
cational funds”; and “it cannot be said 
that those who ask the government to 
refrain from taxing contributions to 
work which sustains and strengthens the 
social and moral fiber of the nation, are 
seeking special privileges.” 

A list of precedent exemptions is 
given: the English war savings certifi- 
cates, the liberty loan bonds, the Span- 
ish war federal inheritance tax act of 
1901, the income of educational and 
charitable institutions under the income 
tax law and the corporation excise tax 
law, and similar exemptions in Australia. 
Summing up, the statement says: 

It is dificult enough in normal times to 
get sufficient funds to support the enormous 
work carried on by private philanthropy in 
this country. Under the present abnormal 
conditions and with the increasing demands 
of every sort which the war is making on 
philanthropy, it becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible to find the money to meet them. We 
are actually facing the breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy of some of the most important work 
that develops and sustains the higher life of 
the nation. 


If the nation must take a larger share of 
the income of her citizens and apply it to 
the defense of their rights and ideals, it 
must also protect and support in every pos- 
sible way those forces and activities which 
‘create the ideals and make for the security 
of the foundations of the republic. The 
spirit of humanity, the enlightened and quick- 
ened impulses of education and the regen- 
erative influence of religion are the essential 
elements of national strength and character. 
We must foster them. We dare not refuse 
the relief and encouragement which the 
proposal to exempt from taxation income ap- 
plied to their support would give when such 
refusal will place them in jeopardy. 

The exemption has been approved by 
the Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council 
| of the Churches of Christ in America, 
who prefaced his approval with a state- 
ment that wealth as well as manhood 

should be conscripted by the nation, and 
by the New York Evening Post. 

: At Pittsburgh last week many argu- 
__* tmhents were advanced against the plan. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
EXEMPTION 


IHIEF of these was that the plan 

proposed to set up a new form of 
special privilege; that it would apply 
most of all to very wealthy persons who 
must, as now proposed, pay a heavy 
super-tax and that it, therefore, flew in 
the face of the current expectation that 
the unusual expenses of the war are 
to be imposed so far as is possible on 
the rich rather than on the poor. As 
a tax measure these people found it, 
also, going contrary to a growing feel- 
ing among the rank and file of social 
workers that social, educational and 
church work should not be exempted 
from any taxes; that they should, in- 
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“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


deed, be the first to come forward and 
pay their full share of the expenses of 
local, state and federal government. 
They pointed out that the Cleveland 
Foundation is specifically authorized to 
pay taxes on its investments, whether or 
not the state law exempts them. 

As a social measure, these objectors 
found even more fault with the plan. 
‘They argued, first, that we cannot as- 
sume from the mere fact of incorpora- 
tion that a given agency is doing vital 
work which the government itself would 
have to do if it failed; some agencies 
represent chiefly the whim of a single 
giver. ‘They held that it would imme- 
diately be attacked by tax-reformers and 
other radicals, and would widen the 
breach between organized labor and or- 
ganized charity, which thoughtful lead- 
ers on both sides are trying to bridge. 

And they argued, most of all, that 
such an exemption would inevitably dry 
up, at least for the present, the feeling 
of responsibility on the part of the 
small giver and would, therefore, tend 
to confirm the practice—which the fi- 
nancial secretaries present deplored—of 
getting a continually larger share of 
their funds from a few large givers. 
This, they said, was the easiest and 
cheapest way to get money, but churches, 
colleges and charities will never occupy 


their rightful place in the community 
until a great number of men and women 
of modest means, or no means at all, 
feel their responsibility for them and 
become contributors or members in such 
modest measure as they find possible. 

Finally, the argument ran, these agen- 
cies dare not let themselves be put in 
an exceptional and sheltered position 
where they will not have to bear their 
full share of the cost of war. Such a 
position would make them unpopular. 
More than that, it would have a bad 
internal effect. For the probable shrink- 
ing of funds and the difficulty of tap- 
ping new resources will put them on 
their mettle; their appeals must be bet- 
ter done and more strongly grounded 
on proved good work than ever before. 
Difficulties would tend to draw agen- 
cies together to meet the common need; 
overlapping, always decried, would be 
looked upon as inexcusable; standards 
of work would be raised, for the better- 
managed agencies would feel, in such 
stress, more than ever the reproach 
which comes indirectly to them from 
poor work by others. 

They were quite ready to acknowl- 
edge, these opponents of exemption, that 
some institutions, which cannot make 
good a claim to doing absolutely essen- 
tial work, may go by the board. ‘That, 
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they felt, was one of the risks of war 
that we all must take. And they even 
foresaw some good in it, as, for instance, 
when of three relief societies, one failed, 
the surviving two got closely together 
in their work to save the day; or when 
three competing churches in a country 
town came out of the time of trial as 
one union congregation, using in full 
for the community’s welfare the energy 
hitherto spent in keeping the wolf from 
three parsonage doors. 


THE MINISTER OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


T is announced from Petrograd that 

Her Excellency the Minister of So- 
cial Welfare is the new title from now 
on of Countess Sophie Panin, the first 
woman in the western world to be 
called to join a ministry. ‘The countess, 
who is forty-five years of age, though 
an active worker of the constitutional 
democratic party and a frequent speaker 
in the cause of woman suffrage, never 
has been in the political limelight. But 
for nearly a score of years she has en- 
joyed the respect of the authorities and 
the love of the people as a practical so- 
cial worker. 

When the government, some fifteen 
years ago, instituted the liquor mo- 
nopoly and desired to give an earnest 
of its desire to fight intemperance, it 
created in many cities so-called People’s 
Houses, where recreation of the best 
type, including libraries, drama and even 
opera, was offered to the masses. It 
also gave liberal support to a number 
of similar institutions created by private 
enterprise and, in some cases, enjoying 
municipal grants. In many of these 
voluntary institutions a spirit of liberal- 
ism and criticism developed which was 
not at all the one desired by the gov- 
ernment. 

Most prominent among these has 
been the People’s House built and run 
with her own money by the Countess 
Panin. It is situated in one of the 
poorer parts of Petrograd. and contains 
a library, theater, physical laboratory, 
astronomical observatory and other edu- 
cational equipment. Evening and Sun- 
day classes provide for serious adult 
education and its recreational organiza- 
tion is not unlike that of one of the 
larger social settlements in this country. 

At the beginning of the war the 
countess organized sewing-rooms for the 
employment of the wives of soldiers in 
the reserve, which rapidly developed in- 
to a factory giving work to some 2,000 
women. Later the countess became the 
head of an organization covering the 
whole city, which aims at providing em- 
ployment for soldiers’ wives. Both dur- 
ing the war and for many years previous 
she has given practically all her time 
to a variety of social endeavors. 

The Survey learns the following 
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concerning her from A. J. Sack, assist- 
ant director of the Russian Information 
Bureau and stati correspondent in New 
York for the publications of the Russian 
Ministry of Finance: 


The Countess Panin, in Petrograd, and the 
Countess Uvaroff in Moscow, are equally 
well known, though neither of them is a 
sensational figure. ‘Their reputation and in- 
fluence is rather like that of Jane Addams 
in this country. Both are prominent social 
workers of many years standing and have 
taken part in every big movement for im- 
proving social conditions. Both have par- 
ticipated from time to time in investigations 
of economic and social conditions in the two 
metropolitan cities, and all their enterprises 
have been in the direction of improving 
those conditions. 

Both women come from very aristocratic 
and very wealthy families. But they have 
never looked upon social work in the spirit 
of the so-called society woman. They are 
‘imbued with lofty and radical ideas and re- 
gard the problems of the poor as their own. 

Under the old regime, they could not very 
well work out their schemes of social better- 
ment; but now an enormous field of activity 
has opened up for all social workers in Rus- 
sia. There is no doubt that the appointment 
of the countess will be greeted with en- 
thusiasm all over Russia, and that this is 
only the first appointment of the kind. The 
women of Russia will be given every op- 
portunity to participate in the government 
and to fill responsible posts in every branch 
of political and social life. Russian women 
have probably contributed no less than the 
men to the political education of the people 
and to the cause of the revolution. To give 
them an equal chance with men will be only 
a modest reward for the services which they 
have rendered. 


The ministry to which the Countess 
Panin has been called is charged with 
the administration of charitable and so- 
cial institutions and with the care of 
dependent children. In a statement is- 
sued by her, the new minister has de- 
clared that her staff will for the most 
part consist of women, a_ precedent 
which she hopes will find wide imita- 
tion in other countries. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND WAR 
SERVICE 


N its forty-four years of existence just 

closed under the old name, the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection has passed perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen resolutions which committed its 
members to anything more definite than 
an expression of thanks to its officers 
and the local committees which provided 
for its entertainment. In its first three 
days, the National Conference of Social 
Work has taken a definite position in 
two resolutions formally offered and 
adopted. The first of these, urging 
complete national prohibition during the 
war and for at least a year after peace 
is declared, was reported in the SURVEY 
last week. 

The second, offered after the SuRVEY 
had gone to press, takes a stand on 
the relation of organized social work 
to the war. It grew out of a resolution, 
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from the Section on Health, suggesting 
that public health nurses be not calle 

to the front as long as other nurses ar 
available; and one from the Section on 
Social Problems of the War, urgi 
the cooperation of social agenci 
throughout the country with ; 
American Red Cross. The Committee 
on Resolutions, of which Hastings H. 
Hart, of New York, was chairman, 
found itself “in sympathy with the pur- 
pose and spirit of these resolutions,” but 
it did not feel “that the conference 
should take action so specific as that 
contemplated by these resolutions.” It, 
therefore, offered the following reso- ‘| 


lution, which was adopted: a | 


In the Pittsburgh meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work there has not | 
only been a special section created to digat | i 
cuss the social problems of the war, but 
the relation of the social agencies to the war 
has become apparent in every section of the 
conference. 


While recognizing that some members of 
the conference conscientiously object to war 
under all conditions, the National Confer- | j 
ence of Social Work places on record in 
behalf of the great majority of its 4,300 
members their intense loyalty and their pur- 
pose to support the President and the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the prose-~ |}, 
cution of this war in the interests of liberty | 


The obligation to make every necessary 
sacrifice rests with double, weight upon the | 
organizations for social welfare. We, there- | 
fore, commend the patriotism of thase social | 
organizations which are lending their most | 
efficient workers for the national service in 
the government departments, the national | 
Red Cross, the movement for conserving 
health and morals in the army and navy | 
by wholesome recreation and by eliminat-_ 
ing temptations to intemperance and vice. i 


On the other hand, we would emphasize 
the insistence of the President of the United 
States as to the necessity for conserving those 
agencies which operate to maintain public | 
morals, public health and the producing 
forces of the community. We, therefore, , 
urge the importance of maintaining the full , 
force and efficiency of the agencies for social - 
work and of securing for all of them ade-— 
quate support in view of the new and press- 
ing demands created by the war; especially — 
those agencies which make for the preserva- . 
tion and improvement of public health and — 
family life, the protection of motherhood and 
the preservation of children from the de-— 
structive and demoralizing influences of war. 
We urge the maintenance throughout the 
war of all our standards for the protection — 
of industrial employes, especially women and — 
children. The lending of social workers for 
the national service should not include so _ 
large a number as to cripple the effective-— 
ness of these vital agencies which are among 
the most essential bulwarks for the national 
defense. 

While recognizing that, under war condi- — 
tions, some exceptionally stringent forms of 
governmental regulation may be inevitable, 
we sincerely trust that the fewest necessary 
encroachments may be made upon personal 
freedom. 4 


At the close of the business session 
which adopted the resolution, the elec- 
tion procedure was somewhat modified. 
The Committee on Nominations will 
continue to solicit suggestions for the 
ticket from the members. But instead 
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»f being required to publish its report, 
and the ticket, thirty days before the 
sonference meeting, it may now make 
its report “not later than the opening 
evening session.” This will give. the 
ommittee, whose members are scattered 
about the country, opportunity for a 
meeting. C. C. Carstens, of Boston, 
jchairman of this year’s committee, had 
found the present committee work by 
inail highly unsatisfactory and it was 
he who suggested the change. The 
printed ballot will be continued, like- 
wise the provision that the nominating 
committee must include the name of 
any person proposed on petition of 
twenty-five or more members. 

Registration at Pittsburgh ran over 
4,300 persons, a clean thousand over the 
high record set at Indianapolis a year 
before. 


POSITION OF THE TRADE 
UNION WOMEN 


T a time when, as never before, the 

strength and skill of working 
® women are impressing the world, the 
® sixth biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
of America was held at Kansas City, 
® June 4-9. The significance of such a 
} gathering “in a supreme hour in the 
life of this nation” was brought out by 
the president, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
of Chicago, in her opening address. 
“This is woman’s age!” said Mrs. 


| Robins. 


_ At last, after centuries of disabilities and 
_ discriminations, women are coming into the 
-Jabor and festival of life on equal terms 
fwith men. At last the unfair burdens are 
_ being lifted from the backs of the mothers 


‘of the race. In the awful lightning made 


of sons, the value ‘and rights of daughters 
Bre being discovered by the lords and mas- 
ters of the earth. Woman’s labor in the 
‘fields feeds the soldiers on the firing line. 
Woman’s labor in factories and mills feed 
‘the cannon in the trenches. Woman’s labor 
‘in shops and ‘stores feeds the homes of 
‘Europe. Canada, Russia, America and 
--even England should have an enfranchised 
/ womanhood when this war is over. 


But it is in the industrial and economic 
field that the world War will mark the most 
far-reaching transformation in the condi- 
“tion of women. From casual to permanent, 

from unskilled and unimportant to trained 
and essential factors in the economic life of 
the world, this will be the effect of the war 
‘in the condition of the working women of the 
_ Western nations... . . What a supreme op- 
portunity and responsibility! What a call 
or service and consecration to the members 
‘of the Women’s Trade Union League. 


_ The delegates to the convention were 
well aware of their increased impor- 
tance, and they were determined to 
afeguard and to hold on to this hard- 
won position. 

One resolution adopted requested the 
American Federation of Labor to in- 
clude trade union women in its delega- 
tion to the International Labor Con- 
gress at the time of peace negotiations, 


‘as death strikes sharp on life for millions 
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and to urge working women to hold a 
similar international congress, because 
the warring nations now bear witness 
to the unselfish and efficient service ren- 
dered by working women; because the 
interests of working women as work- 
ers and mothers are identical the world 
over, and because the voices of the mil- 
lions of toiling women in formulating 
terms of peace are of the utmost im- 
portance to future civilization. 

Another resolution declared that, 
“Whereas no cause of liberty in foreign 
lands is worth the sacrifice of freedom 
at home,” the Women’s National Trade 
Union League demands that there be 
no abolition of the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press and free as- 
semblage; that no labor standards be 
abrogated during the war, but be im- 
proved if possible; that wherever men 
are conscripted, wealth be conscripted ; 
that an international congress of work- 
ing women at the time of the making 
of peace terms call upon the nations to 
establish international standards safe- 
guarding the rights and health of work- 
ing women; finally, that organized 
workers keep at their task of organizing 
industry as an only means of establishing 
democracy which shall eventually bring 
permanent peace. 

A third resolution, intended to protect 
women in their wider opportunity, con- 
demned the undercutting of American 
standards on the Pacific coast by coolie 
laborers. It urged that no changes be 
made in immigration laws which would 
affect the importation of Asiatics; that 
no vacancies created by the call to the 
colors be filled by Japanese or Chinese 
workers; that all women filling vacan- 
cies resulting from enlistment receive 
the same compensation for the same 
degree of efficiency as that received by 
their predecessors. 

The convention sent a cablegram to 
Katherine Breshkovsky, “grandmother 
of the Russian revolution,” rejoicing 
with her upon the success of the revo- 
lution and the establishment of a gov- 
ernment which extends equal rights to 
all men and women. It also pledged 
its moral support to the effort of the 
Russian Council of Workingmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates to bring about in- 
dustrial reforms. Other principles for 
which the conference placed itself on 
record are the financing of war by heavy 
taxes on income, particularly on un- 
earned excess business profits, and on 
land values created by the community; 
the establishment of moral and sanitary 
safeguards at military camps, and the 


“movement for open forums. 


Owing to the embargo placed by the 
British government on women traveling 
overseas, Mary McArthur, secretary of 
the British Women’s Trade Union 
League, was not present. Neither did 
the French delegates arrive. However, 
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Mme. Gabrielle Duchene, of the Bourse 
de Travail, and Jeanne Gourlet, secre- 
tary of the Intersyndicalist Committee ~ 
for Action Against Exploitation of 
Women, sent a report urging a cam- 
paign for the adoption of international 
labor standard agreements by the intro- 
duction of labor clauses into the future 
treaty of peace. They. recommended 
that a minimum wage be put in the first 
rank of the reforms demanded because 
it is inseparably bound up with other 
reforms, such as limiting the length of 
the working day and because it is espe- 
cially necessary at a time when women 
are filling men’s places. 

Mrs. Robins was reelected president 
of the league and Melinda Scott, of 
New York, vice-president. 


FRESH AIR FOR BERLIN 
CHILDREN 


HE good effect of clean air on the 

health and vitality of children suf- 
fering from the effects of malnutrition 
which has been scientifically proved in 
this country apparently has also been 
observed in Germany. For the imperial * 
war feeding department, as one of its 
measures for mitigating the shortage of 
food, has decided to undertake a trans- 
ference of city children to rural environ- 
ments on a large scale. 

It will be recalled that a few months 
ago a Danish doctor offered to start a 
fund with $250,000 for the purpose of 
caring for 15,000 school children from 
Berlin in the neighborhood of Copen- 
hagen until three months after the end 
of the war, and that this offer was not 
accepted by the German government. 
In the meantime, the latter has perfected 
its,own plans, and over a million chil- 
dren are being sent this summer from 
Berlin and other large cities to different 
rural regions within the empire. 

East Prussia, in spite of its suffering 
at the hands of the Russian invaders at 
the beginning of the war, is ready to 
take 65,000 of these children, and a 
branch of the German Union for Rural 
Welfare has set up a thorough organi- 
zation for selecting suitable homes 
among those offered and arranging for 
the journey, Many homes are offered 
free; the maximum board paid for a 
child in any part of Germany is 12 cents 
a day, a price which does not anywhere 
cover the actual expense. One hun- 
dred special trains have been chartered 
to empty Berlin of its childhood, the cost 
of railway transit, at the extremely low 
rate of about a third of a cent per mile, 
being paid for by patriotic communal 
organizations. 

Present plans are that, so far as pos- 
sible, children shall be boarded with 
families, and that they shall attend vil- 
lage schools rather than form colonies 
of their own. In East Prussia, volun- 
tary workers have been appointed to se- 
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lect homes and supervise the care of 
the children entrusted to them. ‘The 
families taking children will receive a 
testimonial to their patriotism which 
may be framed and kept as a souvenir 
of the undertaking. No children will, 
except with the special consent of their 
parents, be boarded with families of a 
different religious denomination from 
their own. 


RECRUITING SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS FROM THE CHURCH 


NY widely cooperative social effort 

in Illinois nowadays finds church 
women in eager participation, sometimes 
in acknowledged leadership. 

The reason lies in a unique organiza- 
tion of Protestant women, the Woman’s 
Church Federation, whose aim is “‘to 
coordinate the efforts of Christian 
women so that, on matters affecting the 
civic and religious life of their com- 
munity, they may act as a unit and 
exert the full strength of their united 
influence.” 

Twenty denominations are at present 
included in the federation which cen- 
ters in Chicago, but is reaching out to 
include churches in down-state towns. 
Members are secured through denomi- 
national organizers who present the 
claims and opportunities of the organi- 
zation to women’s societies in the local 
churches. These elect two delegates, 
besides alternates and associates, who 
must have the pastor’s endorsement be- 
fore they are fully accredited. 

The federation was organized with 
initial committees on welfare, informa- 
tion and legislation. “Through the ac- 
tivity of the committee on legislation, 
many city ordinances, state and federal 
bills, pertaining to moral, educational 
and industrial matters have received the 
united backing of the federation, as well 
as the individual attention of hundreds 
of women in the churches. Sixteen 
women, the number to which the feder- 
ation was entitled, sat as members of 
the Illinois Woman’s Legislative Con- 
gress, and a bill to suppress obscene 
shows drawn by the federation, endorsed 
by the congress and backed by sixty city 
and state organizations, is now pending 
in Springfield. 

As the membership has grown and 
the interests of the organization have 
widened, new committees have been 
added. A wide-awake committee on 
temperance has organized temperance 
committees in over four hundred local 
churches. Through the efforts of a 
morals committee several burlesque 
shows have been closed, including the 
notorious ‘Trocadero, in operation since 
the World’s Fair; undesirable scenes 
and dances have been suppressed; vul- 
gar posters on billboards covered, and 
objectionable photographs removed from 
exhibition on the streets. In the spring 
of 1916 the morals and temperance 
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committees working together made a 
somewhat elaborate investigation of 
dance-halls having special bar permits, 
thus endorsing in a most practical way 
—by furnishing fresh and telling data 
—the work of those social agencies that 
have carried on a prolonged fight in 
behalf of the morals of Chicago’s youth. 

An active committee on labor follows 
events in the labor world and _ inter- 
prets them to the membership. 

A committee on infant welfare fur- 
nishes volunteer aid to infant-welfare 
stations; a committee on Sunday-school 
gardens is promoting vacant-lot garden- 
ing through the churches; a committee 
on out-of-town organization has under- 
taken to secure cooperative federations 
in other towns; through a travelers’ aid 
committee the federation will become re- 
sponsible for the social work of the Chi- 
cago Travelers’ Aid Society where 
Protestant girls are. concerned, thus 
emulating the excellent work that Jew- 
ish and Catholic women are doing for 
girls of their faith; a committee on peace 
is struggling to uphold through these 
times that try men’s souls the ideal of 
human brotherhood. 

Just now the organization is doing 

s “bit” in the promotion of war-time 
service by church women, with emphasis 
on social and industrial standards. 

The federation is in a real sense the 
expression of the vital personality and 
social vision of its president, Mrs, 
George McCown Mathes, who is giving 
without financial remuneration time and 
unlimited energy to its organization and 
development. 


HELPING NEGROES HELP 
THEMSELVES 


UST at the time when the migration of 

Negroes from the South to the North 
in this country is assuming gigantic pro- 
portions, two unusual gifts have been 
made to the cause of higher education 
for the colored race. Several months 
ago the General Education Board an- 
nounced a gift of $50,000 to Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., on condition 
that an additional $100,000 be raised. 
Some time later the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion contributed $50,000 of this amount, 
leaving $50,000 to be raised by the uni- 
versity itself. That sum is now being 
sought by the university trustees. 

When the present war is seen in true 
perspective it may be discovered that of 
the several notable migrations that it 
has caused directly or indirectly the 
movement of Negroes in this country is 
not the least, either in proportions or 
permanence. President F. A. McKen- 
zie, of Fisk, estimates this movement to 
have involved several hundred thousand 
Negroes in the past two years. Most of 
these have congregated in northern cities. 
This has meant, he declares 


that many northern communities have been 
brought to a new and personal consciousness 
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that Negroes are a part of those communi- 
ties, that Negroes are a part of their re- 
sponsibilities. Race contacts are now present” 
realities, not distant theories. Many of 

the race relationships adjudged unfortunate 
in the South are likely to be duplicated in| 
an exaggerated form in the North. Sud- | 
den contacts of diverse groups are apt to 

result first in feelings of opposition and 

contempt rather than in considerate thought 

and wise cooperation. 
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The recent gifts to Fisk University 
will equip Negroes themselves to help 
their race meet new problems and new | 
situations. Fisk is a real college. It? } 
gives no diploma except for a four years’ | 
college course with the same general 
standards for admission and graduation 
that are maintained in most universities | 
of the country. It is just reorganizing” i 
its requirements so that each student will | 
specialize in some major subject, “with- }} 
out evading,” says President McKenzie, }} 

“the liberalizing requirements of a cer-) 
tain broad range of subjects. The elec-) 


tu 


point where neither buildings nor teach 
ers suffice to meet the demands.” ‘ 
A growing and important part of the | : 
course is the department of social science. 
This represents not only the teaching of. 
sociology, but the applied arts as well. | 
The department cooperates with the Ur-| 
ban League and with the women of the | 
southern Methodist church in conduct- |) 
ing a settlement. Students engage in 
social work as a part of their regular |} 
course. Graduates go out to positions | 
of trust in charities, recreation and so- |) 
cial work generally. President McKen- |) 
zie himself is a sociologist, trained under |7 
Professors Patten and Lindsay at the | 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE HISTORY OF POLIO IN. 
1916 


UST how New York city heard off| 

its poliomyelitis and what it did then - 
and through the summer and fall is told 
in a monograph just issued by the De- 
partment of Health. Based upon official } 
documents, the story traces the rapid 
series of events from the first suspicion 
to the final declaration that “great and | 
imminent peril” to the public health no | 
longer existed. ; 

There is the response of nursing and 
other organizations to the need; the au- 
thorization of special funds for the 
crisis; detail of the work of inspectors, | 
nurses, officers from the Public Health 
Service in quarantine and research; rec- 
ord of hospital experience; many illus- 
trations and maps showing the march of | 
the disease through borough after bor- | 
ough, as well as the methods of treating 
sick children; a brief history of the dis- | 
ease in general and a résumé of symp-_ 
toms and laboratory findings. 

Among the details that are especially 
for physician and health officer are 
many that the layman also will note. 
The group described, for instance, under 
the heading Conditions of Nose and 


Throat, must hereafter bring under 
proper suspicion any “‘sore throat” that 
might otherwise have been unnoticed. 
For the summary says that whereas a 
® large number of children with poliomye- 
litis show pathological conditions of nose 
or throat—diseased or hypertrophied 
tonsils and adenoids or both, or an un- 
'due amount of blood present in tissues 
of the throat and naso-pharynx—only a 
-small percentage of cases previously op- 
erated on for tonsils and adenoids were 
found affected with the disease; and 
among these children the percentage of 
recovery was much higher. ‘The num- 
ber of cases in this group,” concludes the 
report, “is rather small to draw from 
it any definite conclusions, but it is at 
least suggestive.” 

Another recent pamphlet is the study 
of state work in the control of poliomye- 
litis, issued by the Institute of Public 
Service, New York. It gives the gist of 
methods and rules of forty-three state 
_ departments of health last summer. The 
foreword, written by Dr. Charles F. 
| Bolduan, of the city Department of 
Health, says: 

The information here collected . . will 
prove invaluable to health officers through- 
| out the world. . . . Moreover, the bringing 
| together . . . of procedures followed in dif- 
ferent cities and states should do much to- 
ward the introduction of standard meth- 


ods and the adoption of uniform regula- 
tions. . 
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The larger volume may be had for 
| $1.50 from the New York Department 
' of Health; the second, for fifty cents, 
| from the Institute of Public Service, 51 
| Chambers street, New York city. 


COAL COMMITTEE 


S the first outcome of a conference 
Ke held on June 15 at the office of 
| Becretary of Labor Wilson, seven mem- 
fe ie of the United Mine Workers of 
| America have been added to the original 
| thirteen members of the Coal Produc- 
‘tion Committee of the Council of Na- 
_ tional Defense. The change was made 

at the demand of the officers of this 
“union of some 350,000 members that 
_ they be given pdequate representation on 
F “what i is likely to prove the most effective 
‘body for controlling conditions in the 
‘coal- -mining industry during the war 
i ; period [the Survey, June 9]. 

The conference Of June 15 included 
F. S. Peabody, president Peabody Coal 
Company, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production; Director 
Gifford, of the Council of National De- 
fense; Secretary Wilson; Samuel Gom- 
pers as.a member of the Advisory Com- 
Mission of the council; and four officers 
of the union. These were President 
ite, Secretary-[reasurer Green, Au- 
ditor Hayes and Statistician Lewis. 
These four, together with James Lord, 
resident of the Mining Trades De- 
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partment of the American Federation of 
Labor; John Mitchell, chairman of the 
New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion; and Hugh L. Kerwin, private sec- 
retary to the secretary of labor, were ac- 
cepted by Chairman Peabody for mem- 
bership on his committee. Moreover, 
agreement was reached that a meeting of 
the committee would be held on Thurs- 
day, June 21, for reconsideration of its 
previous acts, for revision of its policy 
and for reorganization of its work. 

On the evening of June 15 there was 
held in the office of Secretary Wilson a 
second conference, this one attended by 
spokesmen of the metal trades and other 
departments of the American Federation 
of Labor, as well as by the United Mine 
Workers. Its purpose was the discus- 
sion of a general policy for safeguarding 
labor standards during the war. “Three 
possible solutions were proposed. ‘The 
first was the securing of specific clauses, 
setting standards of wages, hours and 
conditions of labor in all contracts for 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


To THE Eprror: One of the leading wom- 
an’s clubs of the South is considering the 
possibility of planning a year’s work in al) 
departments on “nationalism” or “interna- 
tionalism.” They wish to adapt the idea to 
cover their departments in art, music, litera- 
ture, etc. 

Are there Survey readers interested in 
helping to work out a plan or in advising as 
to sources of information and suggestions? 
Will any such please address the writer? 
Their material will be forwarded, and they 
will be put in touch with the club president. 

Is it not probable that other clubs and 
organizations would care to devote single 
sessions or a number of meetings to interna- 
tional topics, provided some aid could be 
provided in working out satisfactory pro- 
grams. E. G. RourzaHn. 

New York. 


AN OMISSION 


To THE Epiror: I have been reading with 
much interest the article on Women and 
War Work which appeared in the Survey 
for May 19. In going over the names of 
the women who compose the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee on Women in In- 
dustry of the National Council of Defense I 
find the name of Mary Anderson, national 
executive board member of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union is omitted from the list. 
Will you kindly see to it that the correction 
is made? Miss Anderson was appointed a 
member of the executive board at the meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., on Friday, 
May 4. 

ELISABETH . CHRISTMAN. 
[Secretary-Treasurer, International 
Glove Workers’ Union of America] 

Chicago. 

FOR A BONE-DRY WAR 

To THE Epiror: In view of the strong 
resolution for wartime prohibition passed 


by the National Conference of Social Work 
at Pittsburgh on the 11th, I suggest that you 
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war work. The second was the secur- 
ing of direct representation of the sev- 
eral national and international unions on 
the committees handling contracts upon 
which the membership of these unions 
would be employed. ‘This plan was pro- 


posed by the mine workers’ plan. ‘The 
third was the creation of a national 
board representing wage-workers, con- 


tract employers and the government, to: 
set and maintain adequate labor stand- 
ards during the war period, either in the 
war industries or throughout all in- 
dustry. 

The progress made in this discussion 
is as yet held in confidence, but there is 
reason to believe that the plan of direct 
representation of the unions on all effec- 
tive committees dealing with war con- 
tracts will be adopted by several of the 
more important bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Metal 
trades organizations, the railway broth- 
erhoods, and even the sailors are report- 
ed to be inclined to this program. 


urge all readers of the SuRVEY to write or 
telegraph the President and their_congress- 


men and their senators on the subject. The 
resolution was as follows: 

“In the present great national emergency, 
when the full strength of the nation, physi- 
cal, mental and moral is needed as never 
before, and when the conservation of food 
grains ~is of crucial importance, we favor 
the absolute national prohibition of the man- 
ufacture, importation and sale of alcoholic 
beverages during the period of the war, and 
for at least one year thereafter.” 


IRvING FISHER. 
[President Committee on War-Time 
Prohibition] 
New York. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


To THE Epriror: ‘The educational cam- 
paign of the advocates of compulsory health 
insurance has aroused much thought and 
discussion. Contrary to the course of events 
in European countries, the medical profes- 
sion has been aroused in America before 
any measure has been placed on the statute 
books. This is fortunate, for the working 
of any health insurance scheme falls di- 
rectly on the physicians and tends to change 
the fundamental basis of the practice of 
medicine from a personal relation to a cor- 
porate or commercial one. Whether this is 
a desirable change should not be decided 
hastily. 

Wherever health insurance is in operation 
the quality of the medical insurance work 
tends to become poorer, due to an over- 
worked and underpaid profession. Nothing 
has yet been brought forward that proves 
conclusively that the same thing will not 
happen in the United States. Figures of any 
kind in regard to medical fees under the 
proposed health insurance scheme are almost. 
impossible to obtain from its advocates. It 
has been said that fees nay be twice those 
of the English system. The highest figures 
obtainable work out to about 40 cents a call. 
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Course in Public Health Nursing 


in the School of Applied Social Sciences 


Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SEPTEMBER, 1917--JUNE, 1918 


Lectures, required reading, case discussion and excursions compose an 


important part of the Course. 


Training in field work is obtained in the University Public Health Nursing 
District which has been established in a section of the city where a great 
variety of problems is offered for study and treatment. 

Work in this district includes general visiting nursing; the care of the 
sick and well baby, of tuberculosis and contagious diseases; field work in the 
Districts of the Associated Charities and with the staff of School Nurses. 


Opportunities for experience in rural nursing may be arranged for. 

A distinguishing feature of the Course is the responsible field work con- 
ducted for its educational value under the close supervision of a staff of in- 
structors, all of whom have held positions of responsibility in Public Health 
Nursing. 

Loan scholarships from $125.00 to $500.00 are available at special rates. 
Tuition $125.00. For further information apply to 


MISS CECILIA A. EVANS 


2739 Orange Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTE: Graduates in Public Health Nursing are in great demand. Re- 


quests for nurses thus qualified are in excess of supply. 


Promising can- 


didates are frequently assisted in obtaining positions paying not less than 


$1,200.00 per year. 


Other Divisions in this School are: 


Family Welfare and Social Service 
Municipal Administration and Public Service 


Now physicians as a general rule consider 
their fee a secondary matter and their pres- 
ent apprehension is for the quality of service 
quite as much as for their personal incomes. 
People get about what they pay for and 
value it accordingly. The medical profes- 
sion does not wish to become a 40-cent pro- 
fession commanding 30 cents’ worth of 
respect. Nor does it wish to see the evils 
of lodge and contract practice extended. 


Health insurance is an attempt to supple- 
ment an inadequate wage and there is no 
reason why the burden of it should fall on 
the medical profession. It is fundamentally 
an economic question. The average wage is 
not sufficient for a workman and his family 
to live on in health, nor can they afford 
to be sick. ‘To this premise all subscribe. 
But the remedy? A living wage; or various 
expedients to quiet the social unrest, such 
as hiring doctors, at a similar inadequate 
wage, to treat ills that could largely be 
prevented or cared for in the usual way, if 
the worker were paid a healthful wage? 
“Health is purchasable.” 


General Gorgas tells how good pay, 
which enabled the workmen in the Panama 
canal zone to live properly, did more to 
raise the health of the zone community to 
its very high standard than all the other 
sanitary measures. Real public health is 
impossible without adequate wages. 

No one realizes more sympathetically than 
the doctors the need for better health and 
care in sickness among the laboring classes, 
but health insurance, as at present advyo- 
cated, merely spreads the burden. We must 
go to the root of the trouble and secure for 
every man, woman and child his right. to 
health through his ability to purchase the 
requisites for vigorous well-being. 

ALBERT Bowen, M. D. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


their way. 


PROFIT IN “APPEALS” 


To THE EDITOR: Several correspondents 
have complained in recent numbers of the 
Survey of the unreasonable duplications of 
appeals for charity, as well as what they 
assumed was a waste of money in postage 
and printing in sending out such appeals. 

It is an error to assume that well-con- 
ducted standard charities spend too large a 
proportion of their income for printing and 
postage for appeals for funds. As financial 
secretary of the United Charities of Chicago, 
I send letters and printed matter to thou- 
sands of people. 

The cost of collection of the United Chari- 
ties of Chicago is about 2.9 per cent of the 
total amount collected. 

A study by the Russell Sage Foundation 
shows that other leading charities in the 
United States of our type have a somewhat 
larger collection cost, but even those range 
from 3 to 10 per cent. 


Here is a new angle to the situation. 
Nearly every appeal states an evil and 
describes a way of fighting it. For the 


fight, money is needed. An efficient charitable 
organization owes the general public this 
information. It is gathered in the course of 
its work and it is in duty bound to dis- 
seminate it. 

Recently I sent a letter to seven hun- 
dred people who had never before been 
asked to contribute. The cost was $25 for 
printing and postage and the returns were 
$355. I could name dozens of similar expe- 
riences. The other day an appeal to former 
givers costing $7 brought $7,000. 

William H, Allen} in Modern Philanthropy, 
says: 

“To send 2,000 appeals, costs including 
postage, addressing, folding, etc, say $60. 
The average life of a contribution is five 
years. If 2,000 appeals bring $12 they pay 
If they bring in $100 they show 
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a big profit which increases progressively. 
A man once complained to me that money 
was wasted on sending him so many appeals, 
I counted up the exact cost of letter and 
stamps, plus circularizing him for several 
years. It totaled twenty-three cents. As I 
wrote him, he had sent us $25, and if, as 
we hoped, he would continue his gift and |! 
interest one or two others we would seem 
to have made a pretty good investment.” 

This would seem to answer the criticiaay 
referred to. 

After eight or ten letters have been sent 
without response, then there is danger of 
annoying the prospect. I send a letter now 
and then, giving the “appealee” opportunity, 
by returning a card, to advise me that he / 
wishes his name removed from the mailing 
list. Even then, very few persons return 
the card. A “prospective contributor” need 
not, however, await invitations to be re- 
moved from mailing list. If he mail a | 
postcard at any stage of the game and ask’ 
to be taken off the list, his wishes will be 
respected in every case, thus saving the 
society some printing and postage expense | 
and the recipient of the letters any further 
annoyance. 

Does my argument put a new face on the | 
matter? 

B. C. ROLorr. 

[Financial United Charities of 
Chicago.] 


FREE PAMPHLETS 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of May 26 
on the inside of the cover page, under the: 
general heading of Pamphlets, you list the. 
bulletins of this bureau at a price. Under 
Education you list the Vocational Education 
Survey of Minneapolis, which is our Bul-— 
letin 199, at 65 cents; Under the heading of | 
Industry you mention our Bulletin 208, Profit: 
Sharing in the United States, at 20 cents. | | 
You have listed our Bulletin 211, Labor, 
Laws and Their Administration in the-Pa-- 
cific States, at 20 cents. Workmen’s Comal | 
pensation Laws of the United States and) 
Foreign Countries, Bulletin 203, is listed at 
75 cents. 

The bulletins issued by the United States) | 
Bureau of Labor. Statistics are free so long | 
as our supply lasts, and the bulletins which | 
you enumerate, being of recent issue, the. 
supply of these for the time being is ample. 

Under the law, the superintendent of pub- | 
lic documents may, and he usually does, or- 
der a supply of public documents, the dis- | 
tribution of which is controlled by himself | 
at a price. As a matter of practice, this is | 
a reserve supply held by him for sale after | 
the available supply of free documents dis- | 
tributed by the various government bureaus 
has been exhausted. Your notices, there- | 
fore, create a wrong impression, and, inas--/ 
much as this bureau is seeking to reach with | 
its literature all who are intelligently inter- 
ested in the subjects to which our publica- | 
tions relate, the statement of a price attached) | 
is not looked upon with favor by this bureau. 
I trust you will accordingly make correc- 
tions in future issues. 


secretary, 


A TR aT De 


ETHELBERT STEWART. 
[Assistant commissioner of labor statistics.] . 
Washington. 


THE American Red Cross Commission to 
France is reported safely arrived at Paris. 


DR. F. F. ULRIK, of Copenhagen, doyen of 
Danish housing reformers, died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-nine years, 


THE University of Chicago has raised the 
three million dollars necessary for it to re- 
} ceive the additional $2,000,000 from the 
| Rockefeller Foundation for a medical school, 
a gift contingent upon the securing of this 
amount [the Survey, November 18, 1916]. 


THIRTY tons of quinine are part of the 

equipment of the “anti-malaria mission” 

which French military and public health au- 

thorities are sending to Macedonia. The 

unit consists of 20 physicians, 300 soldiers 

| and their officers, 18 automobile drivers and 
‘other attendants. 


SINCE a large army camp is to be estab- 
lished near San Diego, Cal., the local health 
officer called recently at the request of the 
state commissioner of health, Dr. W. A. 
Sawyer, a conference of army officers and 
municipal officials. Recommendations were 
formulated for the strict enforcement of the 
red-light abatement law, for reporting vene- 
real diseases to health authorities by the 
military officers, and for a close supervision 
over saloons. 


THE death is announced of Major S. D. 
Rowland, bacteriologist of Lister Institute, 
London. Major Rowland fitted up a mobile 
laboratory which was used as a model for 
others. He organized and carried out a 
‘plan of house-to-house search for malaria 
carriers in the civil population of areas oc- 
cupied by British troops, and he had begun 
a similar search for carriers of cerebrospinal 
meningitis when he himself was overcome 
by the disease. 


NEITHER state industrial commissions nor 
the United States Employe’s Compensation 
Commission has discriminated thus far in 
- awarding workmen’s compensation against 
injured men who are subjects of a country 
with which we are at war. Advice from 
e federal Department of Justice is to the 
effect that a bill has been drafted and will 
‘shortly be introduced in Congress, which has 
for its object the regulation of all trading 
‘with alien enemies, so-called, including the 
_ right to receive workmen’s compensation. 


| THREE fellowships worth $500 each and 
_ maintenance at the Westchester county peni- 
tentiary, New York, have been accepted by 
New York University from V. Everit Macy, 
county commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions. The fellows will be required to do 
‘their share of institutional work from that 
of mere guard duty or night watchman to 
-/ confidential clerk to the warden, in order 
that they may understand the prison system 


IN ENGLAND it is reported there is one 
physician to 2,500 persons in thinly settled 
areas; one to every 4)000 in the more dense- 
ly peopled districts. In France, says the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, there are practically no private practi- 
tioners; every physician is working in the 
‘service of the state. In England, the profes- 
sion itself has sole charge of supplying the 
“army with medical officers. This is still 
being done without the necessity of a draft 
“except that exercised by the profession. 


THE death last week of Thomas Balmer, of 
‘Evanston, IIl., recalls the good offices which 
he extended the Commons previous to its 
“merger with Charities. During that transi- 
tion period he contributed not only financial 
aid, but the editorial services of his son, Ed- 
win Balmer, who has since become a well- 
known writer. Thomas Balmer was distin- 
puished among advertising men for leading 
the successful campaign against undesirable 
advertisements in which he won the support 
of many large and influential publishing in- 
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MINNESOTA is the first state to write an 
anti-injunction law into its statutes. Goy- 
ernor Burnquest has just signed a bill, 
passed by the legislature at the request of 
organized labor, which embodies the main 
features of the federal Clayton act, includ- 
ing the declaration that “the labor power of 
a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.’ No person can be prevented 
from persuading others from terminating a 
condition of employment, and no injunction 
shall be issued against any person or persons 
from going on strike or doing any other 
thing that would be lawful if no strike ex- 
isted. 


UNDER the title, “state committees of na- 
tional defense, medical section,’ various or- 
ganizations working for medical prepared- 
ness have been coordinated in order to avoid 
duplication and confusion of purpose. The 
new state committees will include the origi- 
nal state committees of physicians for medi- 
cal preparedness, presidents and secretaries 
of state medical societies, chairmen of gov- 


ernors’ committees, representatives of the 
American Red Cross, the Medical Reserve 
Corps, medical officers of the National 


Guard and other physicians active in co- 
operation with the surgeon-generals. 


SOCIAL workers in Massachusetts are much 
pleased over the two appointments to the 
State Board of Charity, which Governor Mc- 
Call announced on June 13. He reappointed 
Abraham C. Ratshesky, a prominent banker, 
president of the Federated Jewish Charities 
of Boston, and rated as an able member of 
the board. As a new member he appointed 
B. Preston Clark, who is treasurer of Lin- 
coln House, Boston. He has served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Co-ordination of 
Aid Societies of the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee on Public Safety, and is a business man 
who has become more thoroughly identified 
with social work than ever before as a re- 
sult of the war. 


MORE than 5,000 persons, at liberty under 
suspended sentences imposed’ by federal 
judges, were excused from returning to 
custody June 15 by a proclamation of the 
President granting them “full amnesty and 
pardon.” Federal judges have been sus- 
pending sentences and putting prisoners on 
probation for years, but last December the 
Supreme Court held that they had no power 
to do this. All persons at liberty under such 
sentences would have had to return to cus- 
tody except for the President’s action. “Many 
of these persons,” said the President, “are 
leading blameless lives and have re-estab- 
lished themselves in the confidence of their 
fellow citizens.” 


ACTIVITY by the Central Council of So- 
cial Agencies and the Chamber of Com- 
merce has resulted in an announcement by 
the St. Louis police that there will be re- 
striction as to soliciting funds on the public 
streets. St. Louis was the first city to start 
the tag day idea for hospitals, through the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association. 
Smaller organizations doing some charitable 
work then tried the same method by selling 
flowers, tags or buttons. Undue solicitation 
by unchaperoned young girls pointed to the 
need of preventing promiscuous collections 
of funds on the public streets. The Central 
Council of Social Agencies worked out a 
plan, and the constituent members of the 
council, by a large majority, voted down 
street solicitation. Then the Chamber of 
Commerce carried the work further, taking 
up the matter with the police. The new 
strict regulations are expected to prevent 
abuses by small non-endorsed organizations. 


IN HIS inaugural message of 1916, Gover- 
nor McCall made the following statement 
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Invaluable to everyone who buys, 
sells or invests 


“Story of the Automobile” 


By H.L. BARBER 


Economist and Financial Writer, Author 
“Making Money Make Money,” etc. 


N rh) O t h er Learn the business and 


s investment lesson told in 
Book Like It tn. story of the automo- 


bile industry which in a few years jumped 
into third place by passing the One Billion 
Dollar Sales mark in 1916—a business in 
which millions of dollars have been, are 
and will be invested. Read the chapter by 
EDWARD G. WESTLAKE, America’s 
foremost Automobile Editor—another by 
BUSINESS BOURSE, of New York— 
every chapter fascinating, interesting and 
authentic. 


Get Your 250 pages, illustrated with 
harts and Comparative 


Copy Now Tables, lists all makes of 


cars and prices, bound in Cloth, stamped in 
Gold, 8vo., $1.50 at all leading booksellers, 
trade supplied by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago; Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 
and other leading wholesalers. Ask your 


bookseller or mailed direct upon receipt 
of $1.50. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C5, 20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


280 Fourth Avenue, June 13, 1917. 
196TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees has declared an 
interest dividend for the Six Months end- 
ing June 30, 1917, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per an- 
num on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
entitled thereto, and payable on and after 
July 20th, 1917. The dividend will be 
credited to depositors as principal July 1st, 
1917. Deposits made on or before July 
10th, 1917, will draw interest from July 
Ist, 1917. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary. 
JOHN HARPER, Comptroller. 


The School of Nursing 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 


s enlarging its work and will admit a special class 
of students early in July. Exceptional opportuni- 
ties for instruction and training in medical, surgical 
and children’s services, including social service. 
Requirements for admission, graduation approved 
high or private school. For graduates of approved 
colleges for women, with satisfactory scientific 
preparation, course of training arranged covering 
two years and three months instead of three years. 


For Further Information Address, 
MISS ANNA C. MAXWELL 
Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y. City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AN expert wishes engagement in a 'sys- 
tem of schools (day or Bible) as advisor 
in morals and vocational lines. Theodosia 
Duir, Box 532, Chautauqua, New York. 
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concerning the need for a revision of the 
constitution of Massachusetts: “No constitu- 
tional convention has been held in Massa- 
chusetts since 1853. It is doubtful if an- 
other period of history of equal length can 
be found more characterized by social and 
industrial change than the sixty-two years 
which have elapsed since that time... . I 
believe the time has come when our consti- 
tutional system should receive that connected 
and careful revision which it can best’ re- 
ceive from a convention chosen for that pur- 
pose.” .The voters approved the recommen- 
dation last November, and delegates were 
chosen this spring for the convention, which 
began on June 6. ‘The convention organized 
by electing ex-Governor John L. Bates as 
president. As showing the growing recog- 
nition secured by organized labor in Mas- 
sachusetts, it is interesting to note that forty- 
eight delegates to the convention hold union 
cards. A movement to defer the conven- 
tion because of the war was defeated. 


WARTIME prohibition is not a _ closed 
topic in Great Britain as representatives of 
the liquor interests would lead the Ameri- 
can public to believe. The Central Control 
Board has recently appointed an advisory 
committee of medical men, of which Lord 
D’Abernon is chairman and Sir George 
Newman one of the members—to consider 
the conditions affecting the physiological ac- 
tion of alcohol, particularly the effects on 
health and industrial efhciency, produced by 
the consumption of beverages of various al- 
coholic strengths, with special reference to 
the recent orders of the Central Control 
Board, and further to plan out and direct 
such investigations as may appear desirable 
with the view of obtaining more exact data 
on this and cognate questions. 


WOODEN nutmegs are becoming increas- 
ingly unpopular in Connecticut of late [the 
SurvEY, February 26, 1916]. The real thing 
is being substituted. For instance, an up-to- 
date department of health was provided for 
by the legislature this spring. Some of the 
promising features are the employment of a 
full-time commissioner who, though he must 
be a graduate of a medical college recog- 
nized by the state and have experience in 
public health administration, need not be a 
resident of the state; a public health council 
of six members to establish a sanitary code 
and prescribe the qualifications of directors 
of bureaus and other appointees; the con- 
solidation of cities and towns into sanitary 
districts. Officials are to enforce or to aid 
in the enforcement of the code and county 
officers to prosecute violations. 


NO MORE strikes or lockouts, an end of 
boycotting and blacklisting by the establish- 
ment of industrial amity between employer 
and employed—these are the aims of the 
Commonwealth Committee of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce just organized. The 
committee consists of four union leaders and 
five members of the Chamber of Commerce 
representing employers. The union men in- 
sisted that they should be in the minority to 
offset the charge that labor was attempting 
to dictate. The first task of the committee 
will be to arrange working conditions among 
ship carpenters, house carpenters and bridge 
carpenters. This move was made following 
the offer of Oakland to construct 100 wooden 
vessels for the government’s shipbuilding 
program, and the acceptance of the offer by 
William Denman, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board. 


INFORMATION for the families of Ameri- 
can men who are reported wounded, miss- 
ing or taken prisoner will be supplied 
through a new Red Cross Bureau of Infor- 
mation of Casualties, established at Woash- 
ington, with W. R. Castle, Jr., as director. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with thé 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information, 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets, 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health. 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 

Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control of 

Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning sym) toms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feehle-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
ete., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 

for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 

insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 

feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 

hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene, Of- 

ficial quarterly magazine, Mental Hygiene, $2.00 
per year. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. F. Robbins, 

Exec. Sec’y., 203 E, 27th St., New York. 
To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 
field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 
sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 

CIATION publishes an illustrated book, The 

Way Life Begins, for parents, teachers and 
others, price $1.25. Also Social Hygiene, a quar- 
terly magazine, $2.00 per year, and a monthly 
Bulletin $.25 per year. Annual membership 
$5.00; sustaining $10.00. Information upon re- 
quest. William F. Snow, M. D., General Secre- 
tary, 105 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING, Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information, Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Addréss Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town:and Country Nursing Service, -main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 

cago; Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Object “To protect and promote public and per- 
sonal health.”” Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 126 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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UGENICS’ REGISTRY.—Board of Registra- 

tion: Chancellor David Star Jordan, Pres.;_ 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Sec’y; Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Luther Burbank, Prof. O. 
C. Glaser, Exec. Sec’y. A Public Service conduct- 
ed by the Race Betterment Foundation and Eu- 
genics’ Record Office for knowledge about human 
inheritance and eugenics. Literature free. Regis- 
tration blanks for those who desire an inventory, — 
and wherever possible, an estimate of their hered- | 
itary possibilities. Address Eugenics’ Registry, jf 
Battle Creek, Mich. ‘ c 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—N ational 

Committee for. Objects: To furnish informa- 

tion for Associations, Commissions and per- 
sons working to conserve vision; to publish § 
iiterature of movement; to furnish exhibits, lan- ff 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: samples | 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membership. 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Com, 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; Gor- 
don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winifred — 
Heer ee Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d St., | 


Racial Problems 


concise information concerning the condition ij 
and progress of the Negro Race. Extended 
bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mail, | 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year Rook, 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on the 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. 


Neo YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand for | 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA.2— | 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. ‘‘Great edu- § 
cational experiment station.” Neither a State’ 

nor a Government school. Supported by ‘voluntary 
contributions. . Frissell, Principal; F. K. 
Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. Scoville, Secretary. 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton aims | 
and methods. Southern Workman, illustrated, | 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Proposes to make: 
10,000,000 Americans physically free from_p 
age, mentally free from ignorance, politically’ 
free from disfranchisement, and socially free from) 
insult. Membership 8,600, with 70 branches. Of- 
ficial organ, The Crisis, 38,000 monthly. Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dresy: E. Spingarn; Treas., Oswald Garrison Vi)- 
lard; Director of Publications and Research, Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois; Sec’y, Roy Nash. 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY—A 

quarterly publication concerned with facts, 
¥ not with opinions. The organ of the Associa: ff 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. To. 
popularize the movement of unearthing the Negro 
and his contribution to civilization that he may 
not become a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. Carter G. Woodson, Director of Re- 
search and Editor. Subscription $1.00 a year. 
Foreign subscription 25 cents extra. Address, 1216 
You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing) 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 


Booklist, 
selection, 
books. 


Recreation 


ECREATION—The Recreation Movement ir 
War Times. Recreation workers “do their 
_ bit’? for America. Discussions of rural recre- 
ation and community problems from the Recreatio: 
Congress, Grand Rapids, Michigan, in the June 
Playground. Price, Fifty Cents. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. : 


